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In a culture that idolizes sons 
and dreads the birth of a 
daughter, to be born female 
comes perilously close to being 
born less than human. Today 
the rejection of the unwanted 
girl can begin even before her 
birth: prenatal sex determination 
tests followed by quick abortions 
eliminate thousands of female 
foetuses before they can 
become daughters. Those girls 
who manage fo survive fill birth 
and beyond find that the dice is 
heavily loaded against them in 
a world that denies them equal 
access to food, health care, 
education, employment and 
simple human dignity. 


Born into indifference and 
reared on neglect, the girl child 
is caught in a web of cultural 
practices and prejudices that 


THE UNWANTED GIRL 


divest her of her individuality 
and mould her into a submissive 
self-sacrificing daughter and 
wife. Her labour ensures the 
survival and well-being of her 
family but robs her not only of 
her childhood but also of her 
right to be free of hunger, 
ignorance, disease and poverty. 


Is this the only future we can 
offer the 130 million Indians who 
are girls below the age of 20? Is 
it possible for India to march 
into the 21st century if almost 
half of tomorrow’s citizens have 
to struggle for basic survival? We 
expect tomorrow's woman to 
become the pivot of social 
change and development. Yet 
today we deprive her of her 
rightful share of food, schooling, 
health care and employment, 
then marvel that she does not 


come running to get her 
children immunised, or when 
she refuses to send them to 
school or practice good 
nutrition, hygiene and birth 
control... Unless the girl becomes 
a priority in health, nutrition and 
education policies, can there be 
Health for All by 2000, or 
universal elementary education, 
or social justice and equality? It 
is already late. But perhaps not 
too late. The time is long 
overdue for the girl child to be 
given her share of human 
dignity and opportunity. Not 
only to make her a better 
mother to the next generation, 
not only to create a more 
worthwhile contributor to 
community and country, but 
simply because that is her basic, 
human right. 


From the day of her birth, a girl 
is viewed as a burden anda 
liability. The universal desire for 
sons, AN Obsession that cuts 
across all differences of caste, 
class and religion determines 
both the quantity and quality of 
the investment that parents 
make in their female children. 
For the vast majority of India’s 
daughters gender determines 
their meagre share of the 
family’s affection and resources. 
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Through a haze of heat and pain, Sushma hears the dai mutter “Another 
daughter” and bursts into uncontrollable sobs. Throughout her third 
pregnancy she has fasted and prayed for a son. Burdened by the guilt of 
having two daughters, she has supplicated every deity she knows, praying 
fo Shiva, to Santoshi Mata, even walking to the outskirts of the village to 
prostrate herself at the grave of the Pir Baba. Now the sound of her mother- 


in-law’s wailing fills the air... 


sons are considered ritually and 
economically desirable, 
essential not only to light the 
funeral pyres of their parents 
and release their souls from the 
bondage of their bodies but 
also to ensure the continuation 
of the lineage and become the 
economic support of parents in 
their old age. This contrasts 
sharply with the view of the girl 
as a drain on the family: 
precious resources must be 


expended on her with no hope 
of any return, and when she 
gets married her father has to 
collect a sizable dowry, which 
symbolically marks the transfer 
of the burden from one family to 
another. So deeply entrenched 
is this view of the girl as a 
liability and the son a valuable 
resource, that even when girls 
step over the barrier of their 
upbringing to become wage 
earners who support their 


parents, this is seen as an 
aberration, a grudgingly 
accepted reversal of the ideal 
that even the neediest parents 
find somewhat demeaning. The 
low status of the girl child is 
inextricably linked to the low 
status of the woman. The 
second or third daughter is likely 
to receive even less attention 
than the first, while with each 
successive birth of a daughter 
the woman’s already low status 
falls further and can be 
redeemed only when she gives 
birth to sons. The father, 
genetically responsible for the 
sex of the child, suffers no such 
change in status. He only 
becomes the object of pity and 
sympathy if he is the father of 
many daughters. A pertinent 
conjecture comes up here: 
would the mother—and her 
daughter—be treated differently 
if there were widespread 
awareness of the fact that if is 
the father, and not the mother, 
who determines the sex of his 
child? 

“The birth of a girl grant it 

elsewhere; here grant a 

son.” 


Atharvaveda 


Exhorted by tradition and 
scriptural injunction to produce 
sons, some women fast and 
pray, others undertake arduous 
pilgrimages or visit seers and 
godmen, while a few simply do 
away with their daughters. 
Although female infanticide was 
outlawed more than a century 
ago, its detection and 
prevention are virtually 
impossible despite reports from 
around the country which testify 
to its continued prevalence. 
Some newborn girls still have 
poisonous berry juice trickled 
down their throats, others still 
choke on a larger than usual 
laddoo forced into their mouths. 
But more sinister, and perhaps 
more widespread than the 
murder of a baby girl is the 
newest form of violence against 
her: killing her even before she is 
born. Amniocentesis, originally 
intended as a prenatal test to 
detect certain congenital 
abnormalities, is now widely 
used across the country to 
determine the sex of the foetus 
and abort it if if happens to be 
female. In a study of 8000 
abortions after amniocentesis in 
Bombay it was reported that 
7999 of the aborted foetuses 
were female. Widely advertised 
and easily accessible, sex 
determination and abortion 
clinics abound in most cities 
and the prices are increasingly 
within the reach of all classes of 
people. A few isolated islands of 
protest have surfaced in a vast 
sea of indifference and 
Maharashtra has become the 
first and to date the only state ir 
the country to ban 
amniocentesis in private 
hospitals. 


More males than females 


For the great majority of those 
foetuses who survive, birth is the 
only equal opportunity they will 
ever get. Unwanted and 
unwelcome, they grow up 
surrounded by indifference. If 
resources are scarce parents will 
ignore the needs of the girl to 
fulfill those of the boy: in 
nutrition; in medical care, in 
educational and employment 
opportunities. The effects of this 
neglect are seen not only in 
individual impoverishment of all 
kinds, but in the vast human 
resources that are lost to the 
nation: there is a widening gap 
between male and female 
literacy, female employment in 
the organised sector is on the 
decline, there is a stark disparity 
between male and female 
access to health care, but most 
telling of all, the ratio of 
females to males has been 
declining steadily since the 
beginning of this century. 

The slight upturn in 1987 is 

due to an improved sex ratio in 
a small number of states and 
does not yet indicate a reversal 


of the trend in most parts of the 
country. India has one of the 
lowest sex ratios in the world, not 
because fewer females are born 
but because many more are 
allowed to die. The mortality 
rate for females is consistently 
higher than for males in every 
age group upto the age of 35, 
but it is highest during the first 
five years of life. 


Throughout the world, nature 
compensates for the relative 
biological hardiness of the 
female by ensuring that 
everywhere more boys are born 
than girls. The lower survival rate 
of boys during the first year 
evens out the sex ratio and 
eventually there is balance. But 
in India, nature is over ruled by 
nurture, or by the lack of it. The 
low value attached to the girl 
child leads to neglect and 
continued neglect leads to 
death. It is no coincidence that 
the sex ratio is lowest in the 
north-western states where the 
positions of girls and women is 
possibly the lowest in the 
country. 
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SEX RATIO IN STATES AND UNION TERRITORIES OF INDIA 
Females to 1000 Males 


S|. No. India/State/Union Territory Total Rural 
India 933 951 
Andhra Pradesh 975 984 
Assam 901 917 
Bihar 946 963 

~ Gujarat 942 959 
Haryana 870 876 
Himachal Pradesh 973 989 
Jammu & Kashmir 892 897 
Karnataka Peo) 2} 978 
Kerala 1032 1034 
Madhya Pradesh 941 956 
Maharashtra 937 987 
Manipur 971 971 
Meghalaya 954 965 
Nagaland 863 899 
Orissa 981 999 
Punjab 879 884 
Rajasthan 919 930 
Sikkim 835 864 
Tamil Nadu 977 987 
Tripura 946 945 
Uttar Pradesh 885 893 
West Bengal 911 947 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands 760 774 
Arunachal Pradesh 862 881 
Chandigarh 769 688 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 974 981 
Delhi 808 810 
Goa, Daman & Diu 981 1013 
Lakshwadeep 975 986 
Mizoram Pa yh 928 
Pondicherry 985 977 


Source : Health Statistics of India, 1985, Government of India, 1986. 


A smaller share 


A girl is likely to be breast fed 
less offen and for shorter periods 
than a boy. The desire for a son 
after a daughter's birth may 
prompt a mother to discontinue 
breast-feeding so she may 
ovulate and conceive quickly. 
And once the second child is 
born, the older girl child gets 
even less of her mother’s 
attention. A number of studies 
indicate that in children under 
the age of five, girls suffer from 
malnutrition more often than 
boys. Not only are more 

girls malnourished, the 

degree of their malnutrition is 
also greater. Poverty only 
exacerbates these differences: 
the root cause is not so much 
the lack of food as the lack of 
value attached to the girl 
Although there are great 
variations in feeding practices 
across the country, it is 
generally true that boys eat 
better than girls even in 
privileged families. Sons are 
more likely to be given milk, 
eggs, meat and fruit in their 
diet. As they grow older, boys 
spend part of their earnings on 
food and snacks while girls 
continue to eat the same 
unvaried diet at home. Eating 
much less food than their 
growing bodies need, under- 
nourished girls fall into a cycle of 
malnutrition that may last 
throughout their lives. If a shon, 
underweight girl with an 
inadequately developed pelvis 
becomes an adolescent bride 
and mother, usually of a 
number of low birth weight 
babies, her already burdened 
body is taxed beyond its 
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MALNUTRITION IN CHILDREN IN PUNJAB 
(INFANTS, TODDLERS AND PRE-SCHOOLERS) 
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Source : Meera Chatterjee, Both Gender and Age Against Them : Mimeo 
Report, NIPCCD, New Delhi, 1988. 


resources. When a young 
mother dies in child birth, the 
cycle of nutritional depletion is 
complete. 


Health For All? 


Eating less than her brother, a 
girl nevertheless does twice as 
much work, not only at home, 
but also in the fields and often 
in someone else’s kitchen. Her 
fragile nutritional status leads to 
anaemia and other nutritional 
deficiencies and exposes her 
to infection, so she is ill more 
often than a boy. But 

even this does not seem to 
entitle her to attention. 
Studies have shown that fewer 
girls are treated for illness than 


boys, and when they are treated 
it is usually by the local “vaid” 
whereas boys are more likely tobe 
taken to a more qualified doctor. 
Sometimes social Customs such 
as “purdah” come in the way of 
timely health care, particularly 
for older girls. Hospital records 
show that more boys are 
brought in for treatment than 
girls, who are usually admitted 
only when the illness has 
become critical. Given too little 
too late, not many survive. This 
unequal access to essential 
medical care continues 
throughout life, and is reflected 
in attendance and admission 
figures at hospitals which are 
significantly lower for women 
than for men. 


The implications of this inequity 
are grave, especially when 
viewed within the context of the 
national commitment to 
achieve health for all by 2000 
A.D. For the girl child 
constitutional guarantee of 
equality will remain only a 
gesture, a symbol of the social 
justice we aspire to but do not 
realise. The roots of 
discrimination go beyond the 
institutionalised attitudes and 
practices of a male-ariented 
society, even beyond the family 
where these attitudes are first 
learnt, but it is primarily to the 
family that we turn, not only to 
understand the bias against the 
girl, but also in our search for 
solutions. 
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The strange invisibility and social 
acceptance of the girl child’s 
neglect become 
understandable when we 
consider that unlike any other 

~ deprived group of individuals, 
the denial of her basic rights 
begins within the four walls of 
her own home. This 
discrimination is born of cultural 
and religious values that spring 
from the patriarchal, patrilineal 
Indian ethos, which operates 
more powerfully in some parts of 


THE FAMILY AS MIRROR 


“Bringing up a daughter is like watering a plant in another's courtyara”. 
— Telugu Proverb 


the country than in others. 
Family structures and values 
function in such a way that 
daughters grow up looking 
upon themselves as inferior and 
subservient, entitled to much 
less of everything than sons. Less 
opportunity, less authority, less 
property, less status, less power 
and virtually no choices. 


How is this debilitatingly 
negative self image created? 
What are its contours and 


dimensions? The girl child’s 
perception of herself and her 
role is conditioned by her early 
socialization, a process which 
eventually moulds her into the 
stereotyped prisoner of her 
gender. 


As a very young girl she 
witnesses the joy and 
celebration on the birth of a son 
and the gloom occasioned by 
the birth of a girl. She quickly 
learns that to be born female is 


a misfortune. She hears herself 
referred fo as “paraya dhan”, 
another's wealth, or as the 


burden on her father’s shoulders. 


Throughout adolescence and 
childhood she is described as a 
temporary resident, destined to 
be transferred to another family 
who will accept the burden in 
return for a dowry. The 
uncertainty of conditions in her 
future home is a recurring 
theme in her upbringing. If she 
exhibits any aggressiveness or 
becomes demanding, she is 
told she must be meek and 
adaptable for who knows what 
kind of family she will be 
married into? 


The temporary nature of the 
girls membership in her family 
coupled with her low economic 
worth ensures a minimum 
investment in her development. 
Why feed or educate her as 
much as a son if all the benefits 
go to another family? With the 
exception of a few urban 
families, men eat the best food 
first, for they are wage-earners, 
accorded the greatest respect 
and privilege in the family. Next 
come boys, whether earning or 
learning, for they are seen as 


the potential economic support 
of the family. Women and girls 
come last. In reality, women and 
children together contribute the 
bulk of the energy needed for 
rural survival tasks, but this work 
is largely invisible, has no 
recognisable monetary value 
and is dismissed as the light 
household work women 
normally perform. Within this 
traditional division of labour, all 
menial, household and child- 
related tasks fall to the women, 
and this is the work that the girl- 
child accepts as her natural lot 
in lieu of a childhood. 


"A girl should be like water: 
unresisting, it takes on the shape 
of the container it is poured into, 
but has no shape of its own.” 


The duality of values that 
operates in the patriarchal 
family is internalized by girls at 
an early age as a natural, 
inevitable part of life. Females 
are meant to serve, males to be 
served. The girl’s role model is 
her mother. She sees her mother 
working through sickness and 
pain, and learns to suffer ill 
health without complaining. 
When she is hungry she sees her 
mother make do with leftovers, 
and she learns to do the same. 
The virtue of sacrifice and 
putting her own needs last finds 
its highest personification in the 
ideal of Annapurna, the 
eternally bountiful, always giving 


but not asking anything for herself. 


Told to talk softly and dress 
modestly the girl-child gradually 
acquires the qualities of 
submissiveness, meekness and 
self-sacrifice which allow her to 
accept the domination of male- 


oriented values but which also 
become instrumental in her 
submitting fo the brutality of 
eve-teasing, rape, bride-burning 
and the lifelong ill-treatment of 
widows. As she approaches 
puberty, the injunctions to walk, 
talk and dress unobtrusively 
become more stringent. The 
more her body acquires 
womanly attributes the more 
she is required to conceal them 
with her dupatta, sari or burqa. 
Where such dress restrictions are 
not enforced she is expected to 
shrink into herself, literally and 
figuratively. Her movements and 
associations are strictly curtailed, 
for her virtue has fo be guarded 
in order to preserve the family 
honour. At puberty she is often 
withdrawn from school, leading 
to a high rate of wastage in 
education, and offen to loss of 
literacy. If she continues her 
education, the restrictions on her 
movements, such as the need 
to be back home before dark, 
limit her educational and 
vocational choices. Very few 
can make use of the option to 
earn and learn away from 
home. For the great majority, 
however, there is no way around 
the barrier of their gender. 


The world beyond the 
family 


Learning role behaviour is not 
confined only to the home. 
Schools and the media also 
play animportant part in the 
socialization process. With a few 
enlightened exceptions, the 
educational system reinforces 
the gender stereotypes learnt at 
home, with teachers promoting 
leadership and competitiveness 
in boys while encouraging girls 
to be accommodating, 
generous and “feminine”. This 
ensures the perpetuation of the 
traditional relationship of male 
domination and female 
subordination, a power structure 
that is further buttressed by the 
school hierarchy, itself a 
microcosm of the world outside. 


The media continue to portray 
the ideal woman as a self- 
effacing, sacrificing Sita or Sati 


Savitri, the only other possibility 
being the shrew or vamp who is 
eventually tamed or reviled by 
all. Admittedly a new kind of 
woman has emerged of late on 
both the big screen and the 
small—skilled, confident, capable 
of taking an equal part in life’s 
achievements and struggles—but 
it is doubtful if these small and 
recent efforts have had even a 
fraction of the reach of 
mainstream commercial 
cinema, folk theatre and song, 
or even the ‘kathas’ and 
mythological cautionary tales 
which continue to eulogise the 
traditional stereotype. 
Constitutional guarantees 
notwithstanding, the patriarchal 
underpinnings of many laws 
and statutes are evident 
particularly in relation to the 
prevailing legislation on 
marriage, divorce and 
inheritance rights. Although the 


Indian and Hindu Succession 
Acts have now conferred some 
property rights on women, there 
is little awareness of this, 
particularly among women. In 
any case, the low self-esteem 
and ingrained submissiveness of 
the Indian woman repeatedly 
results in her sacrificing her 
share of the family property to 
her brothers. Some personal laws 
unambiguously treat her as only 
half a person: she inherits only 
half of what her brothers get. In 
places where it is a statutory 
obligation to nominate 

women to a panchayat, it is 
rare for any woman to 
participate equally with the 
men. Traditional sex roles and 
the power structure of the family 
ensure that women. defer fo a 
male authority figure. The 
shackles of centuries of 
subjugation are still firmly in 
place. 


The planners of India’s 
- independent future had a vision 
of education as the flaming 
sword that would unshackle the 
poor, the backward and the 
oppressed from their bonds of 
illiteracy and inequality. For the 
Indian woman in particular, 
education was seen as the 
catalyst that would give her the 
equality, justice and dignity she 
had long been denied. More 
than forty years after 
independence, the educational 
infrastructure has grown by 
leaps and bounds, but 75 
percent of India’s females are 
still illiterate, compared to 53 
percent males. In some remote 
areas, female literacy rates are 
even lower then five percent. In 
almost half of the country’s 
districts, female literacy ranges 
from 10 percent to 15 percent. | 
For India’s almost 250 million 
unlettered women (a number 
equivalent to the total 
population of the U.S.A.) 
illiteracy and inequality are 
lifelong burdens. While 


WASTING A HUMAN RESOURCE 


Eight-year old Muniamma screws up her eyes against the smoke billowing 
from the kindling she blows upon. Twigs ablaze, she sets the pot of rice to 
boil, hoists her two-year old brother on to her hip and sets off with her 
pitcher. On her way back from the well she will collect her six-year old 
brother from school and feed him. Shouldn’t she herself be in school? Her 
mother, back from a morning in the salt fields that frost the Tuticorin 
coastline, washes the caked salt from her ulcerated feet and says “What will | 
she learn in school? At home she is learning a woman’s work. Besides, who | | 
would look after the younger children while her father and | go to the salt | | 


fields? ” 


enrolment continues to grow, 
fewer girls than boys enrol in 
school, even fewer stay on, and 
an infinitely small percentage 
complete school to go on to 
higher education. 


The right to learn 


The reasons for this disparity in 
school attendance between boys 
and girls are not far to seek. For 


Ea 


the vast majority of India’s rural 
poor, pulling a child out of paid 
labour or domestic work involves 
an opportunity cost even where 
education itself is freee. When a 
child is made available for 
education that child is 
invariably a boy. The tyranny of 
the household takes over a girl's 
life as soon as she can perform 
the simplest tasks. Shouldering 
upto 30 percent of the work of 
the household, girls between the 
ages of 6 and 11 not only 
sweep, wash, collect water and 
firewood, mind younger siblings 
and livestock, they also work in 
the fields and help their mother 
in beedi-rolling, gem-polishing or 
any other home-based piece- 
rate work she may be engaged 
in. The girl-child’s labour is as 
continuous as it is unrecognised, 
unpaid and unrewarded. By 
releasing her parents for more 
productive and remunerative 
work it is often the deciding 
factor in ensuring her family’s 
survival. But, by cutting her off 
from education and training, it 
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also denies her many of the 
basic skills or information that 
would equip her to earn a living 
wage, or fight for her rights either 
within the home or outside It. 


Where economic factors do not 
dictate a girl’s exclusion from 
education, cultural values do. If 
the school is so far away that 
she needs to be escorted there, 
or if it is a co-educational school 
and her teachers are male, a 
girl may be withdrawn from 
school around the age of 
puberty. All foo offen her 
education is cut short by early 
marriage. Child marriage, 
though prohibited by law is still 
prevalent. Parents, anxious to 
wash their hands of their 
burden, marry their daughters 
young. In families where there 
are two daughters, they may be 
married off fogether fo save the 
expense of two separate 
ceremonies, even if the younger 
one is well below the legal age 
of marriage. 

Learning for life 

The decision to send a girl to 
school or keep ner at home is 
influenced also by the 
perceived relevance of 
education as it is available 
today. Not only is schooling 
viewed as depriving the family 
of a much needed worker, even 
its eventual utility is considered 
doubtful. The low value 
attached to literacy and 
abstract knowledge for its own 
sake, particularly in relation to 
girls, is a problem that can be 
addressed only by making 
education more responsive to 
individual and societal 
concerns. Today's girl and 
tommorrow's responsible citizen 


needs to be empowered with 
information about sanitation, 
childcare, animal husbandry 
and modern agriculture. If she is 
not to be marginalised forever, 
she also needs a basic grasp of 
how pumpsets, tubewells and 
simple farm machinery are 
operated just as she must have 
an elementary acquaintance 
with rural markets and 
distribution networks, banking 
and loan facilities and 
cooperative practices. It is this 
knowledge gap between boys 
and girls based on traditional 
gender stereotyping, which 
forces females out of 
mainstream economic activity 
and forever relegates them to 
low-skill, low-pay and low-status 
occupations. Only when formal 


and non-formal education gears 


itself fo these needs can the 
development of the girl child as 
Q genuine resource become a 
reality. To this end conditions in 
the educational system must be 


made more convenient and 
congenial to her needs. This 
means not only that there must 
be enough women teachers in 
girls’ schools but also that school 
timings must conform fo local 
domestic or agricultural work 
patterns to enable girls to come 
to class when they are free. It 
also involves providing essential 
support services like childcare 
facilities near schools, or 
locating schools and 
anganwadis in the same 
building. At present the girl's 
school and the anganwadi for 
her younger brother or sister are 
often in two different directions. 
While there is widespread 
agreement at the central policy 
level on the need for support 
services in girls’ schools, the 
means for implementing and 
coordinating these services have 
not yet been found. Crossing the 
bridge between good intentions 
and workable solutions now 
requires some bold initiatives. 


A new look at schooling 
A few scattered experiments in 
providing integrated services for 
children below the age of 12 
under a single roof have had a 
positive impact on the 
enrolment and retention of girls 
in school. The Tamil Nadu 
Nutritious Noon Meal 
Programme has demonstrated 
that when a girl is permitted to 
come to school with her 
younger sibling and both are 
fed, there is a greater likelinood 
of enroling and keeping young 
girls in school. But so far there 
have only been limited and 
small experiences. For universal 
elementary education to 
become an achievable reality, 
young surrogate mothers will 
have to be relieved of their 
charges long enough to go to 
school. Learning, work and life 
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99.4 % 


69 % 


GIRLS BOYS 


experience need to come 
together in a synergistic 
relationship to enrich the bleak 
lives of young girls by allowing 
them to grow and develop into 
women of dignity and 
confidence. 


There are enough studies that 
point unequivocally to the 
positive impact of a mother’s 
literacy and employment on her 
children’s health, nutritional 
status and education. But not 
enough people, even amongst 
the educated urban population 
are aware of this correlation. 
Communicating this effectively 
at the community level is 
imperative if girls and women 
are to have access to the 
means of their development. 


Education and vocational 


training offer girls a hidden 
spinoff in the form of an 
allternative role model who is 
capable of reorienting and 
perhaps even neutralising the 
negative. self image created by 
early socialization. Anganwadi 
workers and school teachers are 
living examples of skilled, 
respected and relatively 
independent women and to 
many young girls their work 
represents a concrete career 
option unimaginable to those 
cloistered within the home. This 
also points to the need for the 
training of teachers so that they 
can deliberately and 
consistently counteract cultural 
gender stereotypes to enable 
the formation of attitudes and 
skills which promote equality, 
dignity, confidence and a sense 
of self worth. 


Entitlement to a share of the 
family’s resources is dependent 
on the status of individual 
members which in turn is 
dependent on the member's 
present or potential value to the 
family unit. In the case of the 
girl-child her value, or lack of if, 
is based partly on harsh reality 
and partly on myth, related 
primarily to the disparities in 
male-female earnings and the 
difference in the marriage cost 
for boys and girls. Dowry 
practices continue to dictate 
the low status of girls in most 
parts of the country. Even tribal 
and traditionally matrilineal 
societies where girls received a 
bride-price have adopted the 
custom of dowry now, with a 
concomitant lowering of the 
status of their women. This status 


INVISIBLE TOILERS 


is further depressed by the myth 
that girls do not contribute fo 
their natal home, and are 
therefore a double burden. The 
reality, however, is quite 
different. Although the labour of 
young children of both sexes is 
exploited in different ways by 
the family and the larger 
economic order, girls are even 
worse Off than boys. Young girls 
work long hours at home, in the 
fields and at wage labour, but 
their work is either not visible 
enough or is accorded such low 
value that they are viewed 
merely as an economic liability. 
Studies on the rural girl-chila’s 
labour show that she works 
about 9 hours every day on an 
average of 315 days a year in 
the fields and the home, 
providing the family with free 


labour. At minimum wages, this 
labour would cost the family at 
least Rs. 2,200 annually. By the 
time the girl becomes an adult, 
she has provided her family with 
economic help to the tune of 
Is. 39,600 or more. She gets little 
in return except the dregs of her 
family’s material and emotional 
resources. The patriarchal value 
system that operates in the 
family justifies the unequal 
domestic labour of boys and 
girls by explaining it as an 
unproductive member's 
contribution fo her own survival. 
Girls must earn their keep. It is 
not important for boys to do so, 
since they will compensate 
parents by supporting them in 
their old age. It is this belief that 
impels mothers to demand a 
great deal of help from their 


daughters while indulging their 
sons. Girls in poor households, 
already exploited and 
discriminated against, are even 
worse hit when an economic 
crisis overtakes the family. During 
drought or famine they may be 
given away as bonded labour 
to money lenders or sold into 
beggary or prostitution and 
eventual destitution. The red 
light areas of India’s major cities 
are full of girls, many of them no 
more than little children, who 
have been sold by their families, 
or lured away on the promise of 
nothing more than three square 
meals a day. Some communities 
institutionalize ritual prositution 
by dedicating their young girls 
as devadasis. most of whom 
eventually end up in 
metropolitan brothels. 


industrious but invisible 


Elsewhere girls continue fo toil in 
more home-based work 
although their existence as 
economic entities is rarely 
known fo either government or 
the media. Large numbers of 
home-based girls are employed 
in the carpet industry of Jammu 
& Kashmir, in lock making in 
Aligarh or in gem polishing in 


Jaipur. Squatting or stooping for 
hours in poorly ventilated and 
badly lighted rooms, they risk 
permanent damage to their 
eyes, their lungs and other 
internal organs. Poverty forces 
them to work but cultural 
tradition prevents them from 
seeking work in factories in the 
organised sector. Working 
almost entirely at home they are 
beyond the ken of child labour 
laws, which in any case are 
rarely enforced even in 
organised factory-based 
industries. For these girls there 
are no minimum wages, no 
maximum working hours, no 
provisions for their health or their 
education—only the relentless 
tyranny of the piece-rate system. 
Child Labour laws do not fully 
protect the millions of 


young girls as well as boys who 
constitute this shadowy, unseen 
workforce simply because they 
cannot be enforced without an 
identifiable employer and 
employee. By and large, the girl- 
child’s rights remain invisible not 
only to the law but even to her 
own family, who do not 
recognise her real contribution 
since it is usually seen as part of 
her mother’s labour and can not 
be given an independent 


monetary value. And so,inspite 
of the number of laws intended 
to protect working children, 
most girls remain outside their 
purview. 


The Sivakasi match industry is 
perhaps the most well known 
example of girls working 
alongside boys in factories and 
workshops. Ninety per cent of 
these children are girls under 
the age of 14. Working in 
extremely hazardous conditions, 
they do repetitive, poorly paid 
work because very few boys or 
men would accept such 
unskilled, routine and ill-paid 
jobs, or bring so much 
conscientiousness and diligence 
to their work. Relegated to such 
chores, girls are caught in a 
vicious cycle: their work does not 
lead to the formation of any 
skills, so it Cuts them off from 
alternative earnings while their 
long working hours prevent 
schooling and literacy, creating 
another barrier to technical 
knowledge and competitiveness 
on the job. This barrier remains 
insurmountable throughout their 
lives: the 1981 census reports 
that 85% of female workers are 
engaged in the unorganised 
sector. Men and boys, on the 
other hand, go into jobs that are 
skill-based and better-paid and 
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this early advantage continues 
throughout life with boys better 
equipped to seize opportunities 
for soecialised training, on-the- 
job courses and openings for 
advancement. Limited to low- 
pay, low-skill and low-status 
work, the girl remains 
economically dependent on her 
family, perpetuating her lifelong 
subordination to her father, 
brother, husband and son. 


The 1981 census reports 1.4 crore 
child workers. 2.1 percent of all 
boys and 4.3 percent of all girls 
under 14 are included in this 


figure. What is more revealing is 
the change in work 
participation rates between 
1971 and 1981. While there was 
a decline in the percentage of 
rural working boys during this 
decade, the percentage of 
working girls has been 
increasing during the same 
period particularly in the age- 
group 15-19 years. This trend is 
expected to continue through 
the present decade and 
suggests that more girls are 
being inducted into the labour 
force while more boys are being 


sent to school. Far from 
removing disparities based on 
gender, if is apparent that 
recent trends are widening the 
gap between male and female 
development opportunities. The 
number of invisible toilers 
around us is increasing. It is time 
to focus our spotlights on them, 
to identify the spaces they 
inhabit, not just geographically, 
or even socially but more 
importantly, in the plans and 
the policies that will determine 
the space that they and their 
Offspring will inhabit tomorrow. 


If laws could guarantee their 
own enforcement there would 
never be any injustice. On 
paper the rights of the girl are 
unequivocaliy protected, 
enshrined in the constitution 
and the various laws of the land. 
We have never been guilty of a 
lack of good intentions towards 
our daughters. But what we do 
stand indicted for is assuming 
that they can be a substitute 
for the relentless effort that 
alone can transform intention 
into practice. 


Four decades after 
independence, and more than 
a decade after a National 
Policy for Children and a 

~ National Plan for the 


IN SEARCH OF SOLUTIONS 


Development of Women was 
adopted, the girl-child, who 
embodies both youth and 
womanhood, is still a barely 
discernible shadow on the 
periphery of national policy and 
public awareness. 


It is no recent discovery that if 
we are to undo the injustice of 
centuries, we must begin with a 
holistic approach and bold new 
thrusts in improving the girl 
child’s health, education and 
status. Extending the reach of 
the health and education 
infrastructure—both 
quantitatively and 
qualitatively—and deploying 
the media wisely are esential if 
we are to create a climate in 


which girls can develop to their 
full potential. The imperatives of 
national development and a 
humane social order demand 
this at the very least. 


Focus on the most 
deprived 


Statistics on health coverage 
and nutritional-.status often 
disguise trouble spots that can 
be tackled on a priority basis. 
The glaring disparity between 
male and female infant 
mortality rates, if plotted on a 
map, shows a clear belt running 
across the north-western part of 
the country, with a few pockets 
elsewhere, and this is where 


immediate health and nutrition anganwadi workers, ANMs and and nutrition of girls, can be 


interventions must now be school teachers when sensitized empowered to ne pe ps 
focussed. In addition, to the socio-cultural practices such “eel a Ww 
frontline workers such as that militate against the health they encounter IT. 
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SOURCE : CHILD MORTALITY ESTIMATES OF INDIA 
CENSUS OF INDIA 1981, OCCASIONAL PAPERS, No. 5, 1988. 


* q(5) Denotes the number of deaths by age 5 per 1000 live births. 


The ICDS network is clearly one 
effective response to the 
problem of early neglect of 
young children. Through its 
immunisation, nutritional 
supplementation and pre-school 
education components (which 
now reach ten million children) 
it can offset the discrimination a 
girl faces at home and can lay 
the foundation for healthy 
physical and mental 
development. But an urgent 
answer has to be found for 
meeting the needs of girls in the 
6-14 year age-group, for this is 
when they have either dropped 
out of school or are too old for 
ICDS and are nobody's concern. 
They have to wait until they are 
~ 15, which is when they become 
another target group that the 
health system recognises— 
“women in the reproductive 
age-group”. Perhaps it is time to 
enlarge the scope of ICDS 

- projects so that they can 
include girls between the ages 
of 6 and 14 years. This is an 
important period in a girl's life, 
when major biological, 
psychological and social 
changes take place. If is also 
the age when the stunting and 
malnutrition caused by early 


deprivation can be almost 
completely corrected by 
adequate feeding. It is now 
clear that the adolescent 
growth spurt that takes place 
during this period is the ideal 
time to compensate for early 
deficiencies and ensure the 
normal growth of girls who are 
about to step into adulthood 
and motherhood. However, 
repeated adolescent 
pregnancies, common in many 
parts of rural India, arrest this 
growth spurt and prevent full 
physical maturation of the girl, 
affecting not only her own 
health, but also the survival and 
development of her offspring. | 
Interventions aimed at this age 
group will be meaningless unless 
accompanied by efforts to 
delay marriage, so that catch- 
up growth is made possible and 
we are able to use our last 
chance to give the girl child 
what was denied to her in her 
early years. 


Bold initiatives in 
education 


Tne National Policy on 
Education (1986) affirms that a 
new structure of equality 
between the sexes must rest on 
the cornerstone of education for 
girls. It aims at removing 
traditional discrimination and 
sex stereotyping by diversfying 
school curricula and promoting 
the access of girls to vocational 
and professional courses. 


But it is apparent that there is 
an, urgent need in education as 
in health, to focus on the 
neediest, the most deprived 
throughout history, and to do so 
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in an innovative manner. To 
make education accessible and 
relevant, we need to seek 
greater community involvement 
at all stages from planning to 
execution. Some experiments in 
non-formal education based on 
close collaboration between 
implementors, the Community 
and teacher as well as students, 
have shown that.an enthusiastic 
level of participation is possible 
when education is geared to 
the needs and constraints of its 
beneficiaries. Perhaps education 
needs to become as much a 
community responsibility as that 
of the educational system. The 
provision of incentives will be 
necessary for the initial 
involvement of parents and 
opinion leaders, and these 
incentives can take many forms 
depending on local needs and 
conditions. It is possible to think 
of. loan subsidies or food 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ATTENDING SCHOOLS ~ 
IN MAJOR STATES 1984 


India/State 


India* 


. Andhra Pradesh 


Bihar 


. Gujarat 

. Haryana 

. Karnataka 

. Kerala 

. Madhya Pradesh 
. Maharashtra 

. Orissa 

. Punjab 

. Rajasthan 

. Tamil Nadu 


. Uttar Pradesh 


West Bengal 


* Excludes Assam 


Source : Census of India, 1981, Series |, 


Total 


38.45 
40.51 
25.88 
44.89 
39.14 
43.25 
75.10 
29.99 
52.46 
41.01 
52.00 
26.97 
59.35 
23.35 
36.85 


Age-group (in years) 


5-9 

Boys 
44,33 
47.04 
32.96 
49.97 
46.57 
48.71 
7314 
3/76 
57.60 
48.54 
54.36 
36.84 
63.93 
32.08 


40.77 


Girls 
oo 


33.88 
18.37 
39.41 
30.70 
37.78 
75.06 
21.90 
Agel 
33.58 
49.33 
16.28 
54.61 
17,41 
32.83 


Total 


50.45 
aa A2 
41.44 
60.63 
54.89 
48.07 
85.96 
41.25 
62.59 
43.46 
62.85 
39.99 
95.47 
43.60 
52.86 


India, Paper 2, 1983. 


40—14 
Boys 
62.07 
51.64 
55.41 
70.39 
TAZ 
58.14 
87.90 
55.38 
73.07 
56.18 
69.20 
58.84 
65.93 
58.46 


60.18 


Girls 
3747 


29:18 
24.70 
49.66 
36.23 
37.80 
83.97 
25.34 
51.23 
30.42 
55.98 
18.68 
44,62 
25.05 
45.11 


The ripple effect of a girl’s 
education on every other 
aspect of her own life and that 
of her family has even wider 
implications for the 
development of her community. 
Educated girls who are selected 
for training as anganwadi 
workers or teachers reinvest their 
knowledge and skills in their 
Own Community, enhancing not 
only their own status but that of 
those around them. To draw 
more adolescent girls into the 
mainstream of development, it 
may be necessary to introduce 
greater flexibility into recruitment 
procedures, perhaps by lowering 
minimum age requirements or 
waiving educational 
qualifications for selection for 
rural development training 
programmes or eligibility for 
agricultural or industrial training 
institutes. 


Everyone’s Concern 


“An integrated and holistic 
approach to the girl-child’s 


development is essential for the ° 


creation of a new environment 
in which she can be valued and 
nurtured. Our search for brave 
new efforts to give the girl-child 
her due, to allow her to evolve 
to her full potential, involves a 
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reach adolescent and pre- 
adolescent girls; by reinforcing 
constitutional mandates through 
widespread awareness of the 
rights of girls: these are only 
some of the ways in which we 
can empower the girl child to 
enter the mainstream of 
economic and social activity. 
And help her to walk out of the 
maze of neglect in which she 
has been lost for centuries. 


process of social mobilisation 
that will make her everyone's 


concern: the media, the family 
and the community, as well as 
government and voluntary 
agencies. By supplementing 
formal schooling with non-formal 
education that conforms to 
local needs and constraints; by 
enlarging the ambit of child 
develooment programmes with 
the creation of new channels to 
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